was a general air of vagueness about the whole establish-
ment. One man went to another asking for the boss
without any result. Finally, they were obliged to admit
that they fancied he had slipped out for the day or was
down at his country place. I explained the circumstances
and said my return ticket was up the next day and was
there anyone else I could see ? There was no one else.
I never saw him again, and I never got a penny from his
American edition of my book, which was published a few
days later.
Yet this trip was, after all, successful in accomplishing
what had been for the last two years the desire of my
life. In New York I called at the office of the largest
manufacturers of a certain type of leather in America,
with whom I had had slight dealings resulting from my
former visit. I was shown into a palatial office where a
man who looked to me very little older than myself was
seated in a comfortable chair testing and balancing a
succession of polo sticks which a servant was holding out
to him. He paused in his task when he heard my name
and looked at me steadily for a moment. I have never
quite forgotten that first meeting with Julian Stevens
Ullman. His eyes were keen and hard, his voice was
positively unpleasant. He paused with one of the imple-
ments in his hand.
" Your name Oppenheim ? " he asked.
I assented.
" I saw Mr. Halley last time I was here and Mr. Cecil
Blumenthal," I told him.
" My God ! " he exclaimed. " Are you the fellow
who wrote that book Mysterious Mr. Sabin Tve just
finished reading ? "
" Yes, that's my story," I admitted.
He summoned me to the desk and shook hands.
" How long are you over here for ?" he asked.
" Where are you staying ? "
" I have been staying in Boston," I told him, " with
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